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of some such natural law.    The bare subsistence wage
of the French artisan was represented as natural by the
Physiocrats, "II ne gagne que sa vie:" Adam Smith
saw forces which tended inevitably to keep the wages of
common labour at a minimum ; his successors fortified
their wage-fund  theory by the cheerful doctrines of
MalthtiS; teaching that " natural law" prevented wages
from remaining above subsistence level, owing to the
stimulus given by higher wages to an increase of the
labouring population,  which, by Hooding the labour
market, must speedily bring clown any temporary rise,
The wage-fund doctrine, whether supported by the Law
of Population or not, represented wages as fixed in
quantity at any given time by natural causes affecting
the growth of capital, upon which no action of the
workers themselves exercised any influence.   Supported
by a Law of Rent that professed to stand upon a basis
of fixed physical conditions, and an equally rigid law of
the tendency of profits to a minimum by the competi-
tion of capital, the whole structure, especially upon its
distribution  side,  laid bold claim to a  " natural and
necessary"   character.     Mr.   Raskin's   general   attack
upon this claim was a double one*.    He asserted, and
proved by an appeal to facts, that these lawn obtained
their natural and necessary appearance by false abstrac-
tion*    Taking wages In particular, he showed that they
were not universally or even generally determined by
the exclusive action of competition, but that custom,
good feeling, and other considerations did actually enter
in to determine rates of wages.    Knowing that one
chief object and result of this doctrine of necessary
wages was to defend as socially advantageous the buy-
ing of labour on the cheapest terms, he followed upn must shifte," To others*er
